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THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR (1848-1907) 

Fellow of Class III, Section 2, 1900. 

Thomas Day Seymour was born in Hudson, Ohio, on April 1, 1848, 
and died in New Haven on December 31, 1907. He felt just pride 
in his ancestry. His father, Nathan Perkins Seymour, was the sixth 
descendant in direct line of Richard Seymour, a Devonshire man, who 
emigrated and settled in Hartford in 1639, and became the ancestor of 
many distinguished men in New York and Connecticut. His mother, 
Elizabeth, was the daughter of Thomas Day of Hartford, for twenty- 
six years Secretary of the State of Connecticut, and niece of President 
Jeremiah Day of Yale College. 

Seymour's father graduated from Yale in 1834 and was tutor there 
for four years. In 1840 he accepted the professorship of Greek and 
Latin in Western Reserve College, then in Hudson. Here the younger 
Seymour passed his boyhood, was fitted for college, spent four years 
as an undergraduate, and, after two years in Europe, taught for eight 
years. In 1874 he married Sarah, daughter of Henry L. Hitchcock, 
then President of Western Reserve. His widow and a son and two 
daughters still survive him. 

While in Hudson, Seymour had free access to his father's library, 
which contained between two and three thousand carefully selected 
volumes, and is said to have been, at one time, the best library west of 
the Alleghanies. The ties that bound father and son were intimate 
and tender. The elder Seymour was a man of refined and gentle 
nature, an excellent classical scholar, and possessed also of a knowledge 
of the German, French and Italian languages that was then unusual. 
The son was a quiet and reserved, but happy, boy, who went singing 
and whistling about the house. It is related that he was "a great 
worker, with a passion for accuracy." He entered college in the 
autumn of 1866, maintained the rank of first scholar, and at graduation 
was valedictorian of his class, but he found leisure for other interests. 
"He was no more a recluse then," a classmate writes, "than subse- 
quently. Nobody was in closer touch with the whole body of stu- 
dents." 

The elder Seymour resigned his professorship in Western Reserve 
College in 1870, and Thomas Seymour was then elected professor of 
Greek there, with leave of absence for two years. He went to Europe 
and studied in Leipsic and Berlin for a year and a half. In the spring 
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of 1872 he was in Italy and Greece. During his first semester abroad 
he came, with rare independence, to the grave decision not to stand 
for the doctorate in philosophy. He could not spare time, he said, 
to make special investigations, embody them in a thesis, and prepare 
himself for examination in certain subjects that he did not think it 
was profitable for him to study. Later in life he was honored by great 
universities with the degree of Doctor of Laws: Western Reserve in 
1894, Glasgow in 1901, and Harvard in 1906. He was elected to 
membership in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Class III, 
Section 2) in May, 1900. 

In 1880 he was called to Yale, and in 1884, on the death of Professor 
Lewis Packard, he was elected Hillhouse Professor of Greek. The 
range of his teaching during his twenty-seven years in New Haven was 
remarkable. Undergraduates read with him in elective courses 
Homer, Pindar and the lyric fragments, Greek Tragedy, Thucydides, 
Plato and Aristotle, Demosthenes and Isocrates, Theocritus, and the 
Septuagint and the New Testament. The subjects offered to graduate 
students were epic poetry, lyric poetry, the Greek historians, the 
drama, Plato, the orators, the bucolic poets, the Greek dialects, Greek 
inscriptions, and the history and encyclopedia of Greek studies. 
Aeschylus engaged his interest deeply, Plato was his constant com- 
panion. He carried some part of the text of Plato with him when he 
travelled and read him wherever he happened to be. His studies in 
Greek oratory were quickened by the investigations of Priedrich 
Blass, his intimate friend for more than twenty years. The two 
scholars were singularly alike in many ways: unostentatious in their 
lives; unwearied in study; impatient of error; accurate, learned, and 
fruitful. Seymour, like his father was a student of the Bible. This 
was his other constant companion. In teaching it he applied, with 
due regard to the change in period, precisely the canons of interpreta- 
tion that he had found valid in his study of the Greek orators. He 
was an indefatigable worker. One year he taught twenty-four hours 
each week, and the hours for one of the courses were from ten o'clock 
until midnight. The five graduate students in this course eventually 
succumbed, and he reluctantly changed the time to eight o'clock. 
When the students withdrew at ten, he cheerily bade them good-night 
and turned to other occupations. One of his colleagues speaks of his 
"joyous industry." The tale is current that he never refused service 
on a committee — and that, too, although member of a faculty that 
has the envied reputation of initiating and executing policies of its 
own. Nor was he idle in the summer time — he was never idle. He 
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gave two summer courses of lectures in Chautauqua, one in Chicago, 
another in California. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to his college duties, he found much 
time for writing. He presented fifteen papers at sessions of the 
American Philological Association. When president of the Associa- 
tion, he chose as the subject of his address 'Philological Study in 
America.' He was one of the editors of the Classical Review, published 
in London, and an editor, also, of the College Series of Greek Authors. 
He wrote three of the volumes in this series, revised another, and put 
twelve others through the press. He published his first book in 1882, 
an excellent edition of Select Odes of Pindar. Men always interested 
him, ancient or modern, and in 1888 he published in the Chautau- 
quan a series of studies of nine characters illustrious in the annals of 
Greece. He was the best Homeric scholar that America has produced. 
His contributions to the study and interpretation of Homer were 
numerous and diverse, editions of parts of the poems for use in school 
and college, an introduction to the language and verse of Homer, 
reviews and original articles in journals, and finally his Life in the 
Homeric Age, published shortly before his death, his largest single 
contribution to knowledge, and that on which his fame as scholar 
and expositor will chiefly and securely rest. 

The introduction of elective studies in American colleges compelled 
sharp attention to methods of teaching in all departments of knowl- 
edge. On none was the effect more immediate than on that of the 
classics. It soon became apparent that the best and broadest provi- 
sion of training for teachers in this subject must include study in 
Greece and Italy. The Archaeological Institute of America was 
founded by Charles Norton in 1879, the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens in 1881. Professor Seymour became the second 
chairman of the managing committee of the school in 1887, and held 
this influential but arduous position fourteen years. During his 
administration, the building occupied by the School was finished, 
the endowment was increased, the principle of a permanent director- 
ship and of annual professorships was established, five volumes of 
papers were published, fellowships were founded, and important 
excavations were conducted; but the worthiest monument of his 
devotion to this cause is one hundred men and women that studied 
at the School during his time and are now nearly all teachers of the 
classics. He resigned the chairmanship of the managing committee 
of the School to become in 1903 the fourth president of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute. This also is an arduous position, but Seymour had 
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acquired intimate knowledge of the history of the Institute and its 
affairs, and was personally acquainted with many scholars in all parts 
of the country. He had a rare gift for friendship. His administra- 
tion of the Institute was eminently successful and he had large plans 
for the promotion of its growth and efficiency. He had expected to 
attend its annual meeting held in Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays of 1907, but he fell ill and died, while the Institute was in 
session, on the last day of the old year. 

Thomas Seymour's life is an inspiring example of noble service and 
high achievement. Its controlling impulse was an ardent desire for 
knowledge, yet his activity was remarkably varied. He was not only 
a learned man who spoke with recognized authority, but also an 
earnest teacher, a wise adviser in college councils, a writer and editor 
of distinction, and an able administrator of important interests. His 
influence as a scholar steadily widened and strengthened as he grew 
older, and enhanced the reputation of Yale University as a great seat 
of learning. 

He belonged to the finer and gentler type of scholars. He avoided 
fruitless controversy, but never shirked a duty. And thus it was that 
all who knew him loved him — for his candor, his modesty, his con- 
siderateness, his unselfishness, his unswerving devotion to truth. 

John Williams White. 



WILLIAM ROBERT WARE (1832-1915) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1866. 

In two important fields Professor Ware performed services of almost 
unique importance to his chosen profession of architecture. In the 
educational field he laid firmly the foundations of architectural train- 
ing in this country; and in the field of active professional work he was 
largely instrumental in putting architectural competition on a digni- 
fied and secure basis which commanded the respect both of the building 
public and the profession. In both these fields he was a pioneer. 
That he was able to perform such signal service was due on the one 
hand to his attainments and character, and on the other to the fortu- 
nate circumstance that his active life fell in the formative period of 



